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From   the   Editor 


Pall  should  be  a  time  of  reflection — a  time  when  we  stop  momentarily  to  review 
our  past  experiences  and  to  evaluate  our  mistakes  and  achievements.  Such  an  evalu- 
ation should  enable  us  to  build  on  our  achievements  and  avoid  repeating  previous 
errors. 

In  our  attempt  to  improve,  we  of  The  Colonnade  have  carefully  evaluated  previ- 
ous issues  in  an  effort  to  preserve  what  was  successful.  As  our  cover  suggests,  we  re- 
flect, weigh  new  ideas,  and  draw  up  future  plans.  We  will  never  be  completely  satisfied 
in  our  attempt  for  a  better  magazine. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  The  Colonnade  to  print  the  best  writing  of  the 
students  of  the  College.  Now  we  hope  to  enlarge  upon  this  objective — to  make  The 
Colcnnade  appeal  more  definitely  to  student  interests  and  encourage  more  student 
writing.  There  is  no  simple  way  to  reach  this  objective.  One  solution  may  be  to  lighten 
the  tone  of  the  magazine  by  printing  more  humorous  writing.  This  issue  represents  an 
attempt  to  integrate  the  material  submitted  to  us  with  our  objectives. 

— E.  E.  M. 
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MATHIS  DER  MALER 


LURA  A.  Beavers,  '54 


aRT  is  to  its  creator  a  means  of  expressing 
an  idea  or  emotion.  In  the  line  and  color 
of  a  canvas  we  can  read  the  love  of 
country,  the  inner  thoughts  of  the  soul,  the 
excitement  of  a  busy  market  square.  Through 
tone  and  rhythm  we  can  experience  faith  and 
beauty,  hope  and  love,  because  the  composer 
wants  us  to  know  these  emotions  which  cry 
out  for  expression  and  inspire  his  work. 

Centuries  ago  there  lived  a  man  named 
Mathis  Nithart,  whom  we  call  Mathis  Grune- 
wald.  He  held  the  position  of  court  painter  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  during  the  tumultous 
years  of  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in- 
spired by  Martin  Luther.  He  was  a  deeply 
religious  man,  and  the  strength  of  his 
convictions  is  best  evidenced  by  his  most 
famous  work  —  the  Isenheim  Altarpiece. 
Gruenwald  was  commissioned  to  point  this 
altarpiece  prior  to  1516  for  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Anthony  in  Isenheim. 

The  work  is  created  as  a  polyptych  con- 
taining nine  panels.  In  these  paintings  the 
central  panel  is  a  Crucifixion  which  Gruen- 
wald painted  with  such  intensity  that  his 
attitude  has  been  considered  to  be  sadistic  and 
gloomy.  Perhaps  if  we  examine  the  reason  for 
his  painting  more  closely,  we  will  re-interpret 
this  attitude.  The  Antonite  monastery  was  a 
haven  and  healing  place  for  those  afflicted 
with  various  diseases  of  the  skin  and  blood 
stream.  St.  Anthony  was  supposedly  the  patron 
saint  and  healer  of  such  who  went  in  to  kneel 
before  the  altar  with  bodies  broken  and  dis- 
eased; when  upon  looking  up  they  saw  the 
thorn  and  sword-pierced  body  of  their  Lord  as 
Grunewald  had  conceived  him.  Immediately, 
their  affliction  would  become  easier  to  bear, 
because  Jesus  had  suffered  like  them.  This 
would  not  be  the  attitude  portrayed  by  a  sad- 
ist, but  by  0  benevolent  and  understanding 
spirit. 

If  the  Isenheim  altarpiece  is  viewed  as  the 
outgrowth  of  deep  religious  emotion,  it  is  not 
surprising  to   learn  that  Grunewald  was   later 


very  much  attracted  to  Martin  Luther  and  this 
n'w  religion  that  was  growing  within  the 
hearts  of  men.  Leaving  his  art  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  Archbishop  and  the  church  which 
he  represented,  Mathis  became  one  of  the 
first  converts  to  Protestantism.  We  can  only 
guess  with  what  fears  and  misgivings  he  set 
out. 

However,  we  are  not  the  first  to  question 
this  artist  and  his  motives  for  giving  up  art 
for  the  sake  of  his  personal  ideals.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  an- 
other artist  visited  this  altarpiece.  He  was  the 
German  composer,  Paul  Hindemith.  The 
altarpiece  and  its  creator  were  of  vital  interest 
to  Hindemith  because  he,  too,  was  suffering 
from  oppression  by  his  government  and  sus- 
pected of  being  false  to  the  party  line.  In 
time,  Hindemith  composed  an  opera  he 
entitled  Mathis  der  Maler,  or  Mathis,  the 
Painter.  In  a  review  of  the  opera  in  The  Living 
Age  (August,  1938)  we  get  a  contemporary 
view  of  Hindemith's  handling  of  the  theme. 

As  a  dreamer,  Mathis  belongs  to 
that  neo-historical  group  ...  in  which 
the  reinterpretation  of  history  and  its 
leading  protagonists  is  attempted.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  symbolical  mean- 
ings of  the  characters  and  their  back- 
ground, rather  than  on  individual 
histories.  Mathis  personifies  the  eternal 
problem;  whether  art  has  any  justifica- 
tion unless  rooted  in  the  reality  of  life. 
In  choosing  the  problem,  Hindemith,  a 
great  poet  and  a  musician  of  the  first 
order,  who  formerly  avoided  problem 
themes,  here  reveals  his  calibre  as  a 
philosopher. 

In  the  capacity  of  philosopher,  the  com- 
poser seeks  to  find  the  true  place  of  the  artist 
in  society.  Shall  he  cater  to  patrons  to  achieve 
worldly  fame!'  Must  he  live  for  things  spiritual 
to  the  disregard  of  physical  desires?  Hinde- 
iContinued  on   page   21' 


"Father,  Forgive  Them" 


Jeanne  Lynch  Hobes,  '55 


OEATH!  Funny  what  feelings  you  experi- 
ence when  you  hear  that  word.  First, 
you  think  of  the  terrible  emptiness  that 
invades  you  .  .  .  and  then  you  wonder  .  .  . 
why?  I  remember  I  came  close  to  hating  that 
selfish,  non-feeling  "God"  I  was  taught  to 
worship.  Why  was  he  granted  the  power  to 
give  and  take  while  man  is  just  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  great  universe,  to  be  tramped 
upon,  beaten,  and  left  to  die?  Two  days  ago  I 
couldn't  have  answered  this  question,  but  now, 
as  I  sit  in  this  quiet  room,  I  understand. 

Our  village  was  like  any  village  in  Poland 
— gay,  friendly,  full  of  laughter  and  of  tears, 
but  rich  in  oh,  so  many  ways.  Our  village  store 
had  been  newly  painted  and  even  now  I  laugh 
as  I  remember  how  we  teased  poor  old  Mr. 
Pappoff  that  his  bald  head  was  just  as  red  as 
on  apple  and  a  frightful  bit  shinier.  Then, 
there  was  the  Father  Korus  who  managed  to 
scold  aU  of  us  boys  for  annoying  those  useless 
creatures  we  called  girls.  Oh,  and  how  could  I 
forget  Miss  Anski,  our  very  proper,  very  pre- 
cise school  teacher.  She  would  rap  so  hard 
with  that  yardstick  of  hers  that  we  swore  it 
was  a  flat  hammer  in  disguise.  These  are  just 
examples  of  the  folks  in  our  village — real  peo- 
ple with   real   hearts  and   real   love. 

Most  of  all,  however,  I  remember  one  old 
man  and  old  woman.  He  was  patient,  kind, 
and  had  lived  in  our  village  with  his  family 
since  he  was  born.  Everyone  lovingly  called 
him  "good  old  Marcus",  for  that  was  just 
what  he  was.  The  old  woman,  his  wife,  was 
everything  in  a  woman — her  name  as  inspir- 
ing as  she — Pascha.  Marcus  and  Pascha  Pe- 
rnios. I  remember  "good  old  Marcus"  would 
always  look  at  us  boys  and  shake  his  head 
and  say,  "Just  you  be  careful,  you  young  boys, 
there's  so  much  you  have  to  face  when  you 
grow  old.  Have  fun,  but  remember  you  still 
have  an  unpaid  debt  to  our  God." 

It  was  shortly  after  school  had  started  two 
days  ago  and  everyone  was  impatiently  wish- 


ing this  terrible  ordeal  were  over — not  know- 
ing exactly  why,  unless  it  was  the  lure  of  romp- 
ing in  the  hills  or  racing  with  each  other  to 
the  store  to  see  if  Mr.  Pappoff  had  any  extra 
candy  he  didn't  want  to  spoil. 

Miss  Anski  called  upon  me  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  summer  vacation  but,  knowing 
very  good  and  well  she  wasn't  the  slightest 
bit  interested  in  the  gophers  I'd  caught  or  that 
Bess  had  stopped  giving  milk,  I  couldn't  seem 
to  get  my  heart  into  it.  Still,  I  tried.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  my  speech  I  heard  a  strange  rumble  in 
the  distance  outside  the  school  house.  Think- 
ing I  was  hearing  things,  I  proceeded  with  my 
laborious  task  until  these  sounds  were  plain- 
ly audible.  What  could  this  be?  I  thought. 
Then,  as  if  God  were  in  the  room  telling  me,  I 
sensed  somtehing  terrible  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  the  walls  were  shak- 
ing about  me,  and  fire  was  breaking  out  all 
over.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  had  happened 
until  the  next  split  second  when  I  realized 
this  shattering  of  my  world  about  me  was  be- 
ing caused  by  bombs,  and  they  must  be 
German  bombs.  Our  village  was  being  de- 
stroyed before  my  very  eyes.  I  remember  one 
of  the  girls  I  hod  teased  so  unmercifully  look- 
ing at  me  with  pleading  eyes  for  help  before 
a  rafter  fell  across  her  back.  Miss  Anski  tried 
desperately  to  get  some  of  us  to  safety,  but 
that  was  not  to  be  her  fate  ...  I  noticed  one 
of  her  arms  was  completely  annihilated  and 
heard  her  whisper  as  she  collapsed  to  the 
ground,  "God  save  you,  my  children."  I 
screamed.  I  screamed  until  I  could  scream  no 
more  .  .  .  my  insides  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
sickness.  I  remember  getting  up  and  running 
as  fast  as  my  feet  would  carry  me,  completely 
oblivious  to  the  third  bomb  that  dropped  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  back  of  me.  I  couldn't 
breathe  or  even  see  where  I  was  going — all  I 
knew  was  that  I  couldn't  stand  still! 

Ahead  of  me,  lying  in  the  street  I  saw  Mr. 
Pappoff  .  .  .  Mr.  Pappoff,  who  never  did  any- 


one  any  harm,  lying  there  with  his  body 
twisted  in  agony.  His  head  was  still  bright  red 
but  this  time  it  was  blood  causing  the  hue. 
He  didn't  say  anything  to  me — just  looked 
for  a  few  minutes  and  closed  his  eyes. 

This  is  a  dream  I  thought  .  .  .  this  can't 
be  possible!  I  staggered  onward,  not  knowing 
what  force  motivated  me,  and  to  my  right  I 
saw  Father  Korus  giving  last  rites  to  my 
neighbors'  oldest  boy.  His  legs  were  missing, 
but  he  was  smiling  into  the  Father's  face  as 
if  to  say,  "I'll  be  all  right,  I'll  be  okay." 

I  trembled  all  over  and  started  biting  my 
lips  until  I  could  feel  the  flesh  beneath  my 
teeth  and  dug  my  fingernails  into  my  face, 
hoping  to  accomplish  some  miracle  of  trans- 
formation by  inflicting  this  added  pain  upon 
myself. 

I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  it  was  at  that  moment 
that  I  saw  the  most  dreadful  thing  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  "Old  man  Marcus"  was  walking 
slowly   up   the   middle   of   the   street  carrying 


Pascha  in  his  arms  and  staring  straight  ahead. 
He  was  muttering  over  and  over  repeatedly 
the  Bible  scripture  I  had  learned  from  Father 
Korus,  "Forgive  them.  Father,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  Pascha's  face  was  unrecog- 
nizable but  Marcus  didn't  seem  to  notice.  He 
hod  no  outward  cause  of  pain,  but  I  knew  this 
man  was  suffering  more  than  anyone  else  I 
had  seen  in  that  village.  He  walked  on  past 
me,  not  even  glancing  my  way,  and  on  down 
the  street.  I  couldn't  stop  watching  him  even 
OS  I  saw  that  he  was  heading  straight  for  the 
church  that  was  on  fire  and  on  the  verge  of 
collapsing.  Without  hesitating  a  step,  Marcus 
Demios  carred  Pascha  through  the  doors  of  the 
church  into  the  flames  and  disappeared  into 
the  crumbling  mass. 

The  ground  seemed  to  swirl   about  me.   I 
imagined   I  was  on  a  desert  with  people  with- 
in feet  of  me  asking  and  pleading  for  help, 
but  I  was  held  by  an  invisible  force  that  pre- 
tCoJitinued  on  page  20^ 
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The  woman  stood  on  a  moutain  top. 
Her  arms  were  lifted  high; 
Her  cold  black  hoir  raced  in  the  wind; 
Her  chilled  lips  kissed  the  sky. 

At  once  her  regiments  fell  in, 
Their  ranks  were  filled  with  wrath, 
And  hordes  of  them  descended 
In  a  brilliant,  sweeping  path. 

They  covered  all  the  country  side 

In  a  single,  chilling  blow; 

They  mode  the  world  seem  clean  and  pure, 

These  glistening  flakes  of  snow. 

The  woman  called  upon  the  winds; 
They  answered  her  with  fury — 
She,  the  only  judge  of  speed; 
She,  the  only  jury. 

The  woman's  eyes  were  frosty  cold. 
Her  nose  an  icy  splinter, 
And,  all  in  all,  her  features  told 
The  woman's  name  was  Winter. 


-Jeanne  S.^UNDERS.  '57 


The  Night  of  the  Storm 


Dorothy  Armstrong,  '55 
First   Prize   Winner,   Short   Story   Contest 


iy^E  couldn't  remember  a  more  frightening 
ri/  storm.  The  fury  of  the  wind  snapped 
the  thin  branches  of  the  trees  bock  and 
forth,  and  tore  about  through  the  underbrush 
like  a  wild  thing.  It  built  up  and  up  in  a  vio- 
lent crescendo,  then  died  away  gradually  with 
a  low,  moaning  sound,  only  to  rise  again, 
stronger  than  before.  And  the  rain — if  only 
the  rain  would  stop  that  insistent  pounding — 
pounding.  We  had  been  through  bad  storms 
before,  but  this  one  was  different  somehow. 
There  was  something  indescribable  in  the  at- 
mosphere that  night — not  just  the  storm,  al- 
though that  was  part  of  it. 

I  had  gone  out  to  feed  the  chickens  at 
about  five-thirty,  and  the  sky  had  had  that 
peculiar  leaden  aspect  that  always  precedes 
a  storm.  The  wind  was  freshening,  and  it 
moved  across  the  fields,  bending  the  green 
stalks  of  corn  forward  as  it  come.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  holding  its  breath. 

After  feeding  the  squawking  chickens,  I 
hurried  inside  to  the  warm  smell  of  biscuits, 
brunswick  stew  and  hot  coffee.  This  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  night  to  stay  indoors,  warm 
and  comfortable  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
house  was  sturdy  and  well-protected  against 
the  ravages  of  the  weather.  My  family  was  al- 
ready seated  at  the  table  waiting  for  me  to 
come  in  before  saying  grace.  My  mother  was 
wearing  her  blue-checked  gingham  dress  that 
I  liked  so  much,  and  little  Jimmy  was  beating 
his  spoon  on  the  table,  although  he  knew  that 
he  would  be  stopped  in  a  moment  by  Mother's 
patient,  somewhat  resigned  voice.  Just  as  we 
were  finishing  dessert,  the  storm  broke. 

"'Goodness,"  exclaimed  Mother,  "all  the 
windows  are  open  upstairs.  Solly,  you  had  bet- 
ter go  up  and  close  them  before  we're  blown 
out  of  the  house." 

"All  right.  Mother,"  I  answered,  and  clat- 
tered up  the  steps,  feeling  a  gale  of  wind  and 
rain  rush  toward  me  from  the  dark  upstairs 
hall.  Just  as  I  was  struggling  to  close  the  last 


window,  a  peal  of  thunder  cracked  down  from 
the  sky  so  loud  that  1  thought  lightning  must 
surely  have  struck  the  old  maple  tree  in  the 
front  yard.  When  1  looked  out,  however,  I 
could  see  the  tree  still  standing  there  as  it 
had  for  over  a  century.  Reassured,  I  went  back 
down  to  the  living-room,  where  the  family  was 
huddled  about  the  radio,  trying  to  hear  the 
announcer's  voice  above  the  crackling  inter- 
ference. 

"He  says  this  will  be  the  worst  one  we've 
had  around  here  for  twenty  years,"  my 
mother  said,  and  her  face  looked  white  and 
pinched.  Little  Jimmy  was  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  whimpering  and  crying.  The  thunder 
and  lightning  were  all  around  us  now — too 
close  for  comfort. 

Uling,  our  big,  white  Persian  cat,  got  up 
from  his  corner,  stretched  and  stalked  rest- 
lessly about  the  room.  Suddenly  he  uttered 
a  low,  uneasy  cry,  and  the  hairs  along  his 
back  began  to  rise. 

"What  is  it,  Uling?"  I  asked,  running  to 
pick  him  up.  The  cat  hissed,  and  I  felt  a 
sharp  pain  on  my  arm.  Uling  had  scratched 
me  for  the  first  time  I  could  remember.  Then, 
before  we  could  stop  him,  he  had  slipped  out- 
side through  his  little  opening  in  the  door. 

"O,  Mother,"  I  sobbed,  "he'll  be  killed!" 
Somewhere  I  hod  heard  that  cots  attracted 
lightning,  and  Mother  had  to  restrain  me  from 
rushing  out  to  look  for  Uling. 

After  the  cat  left,  the  storm  seemed  to 
affect  everyone's  nerves.  Mother  put  Jim  to 
bed  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  she  came 
downstairs  soon  afterward  with  the  news  that 
he  had  gone  to  sleep  right  away,  in  spite  of  his 
fear.  The  three  of  us  sot  there  in  the  living- 
room,  not  wanting  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  ten- 
sion was  almost  unbearable. 

The  clock  was  just  striking  twelve,  when 
my  mother  suddenly  smothered  a  shriek  and 
pointed    to   the   window.    Following    her    gaze, 
'Continued  on  page  20  > 
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Av/ake, 

Mortal!  Behold 

The  miracle  without! 

Summer  is  past,  and  gently  falls 

The  leaf. 


Erie  mist  creeping, 
Clinging  undaunted  to  all 
Distorting  the  world. 


^L       Wefi 

Deep  in  the  black  pit 
A  phantom  splash  amid  stone- 
Now  unused  and  bare. 


_^     ZJ-eatkef 

Floating  on  careless 
Wind,  a  thing  all  white  and  rare- 
Guiltless  like  the  dove. 


ZJhe      Kjridae 

Sponlng  the  ribbon 
Blue,  mighty  structure  sublime 
Golden  link  of  lands. 
Lois  Ann   Childers,  '56 


THE  FUGITIVE 


Anne  Thomas,  '57 


fNOW — cold,  cruel,  silently  relentless 
snow.  How  slowly  and  innocently  it 
falls,  pure  and  white;  and  yet,  how 
menacing  and  forbidding  is  the  very  silence  of 
it.  So  stealthily,  so  quietly,  it  creeps  in  upon 
you  through  the  darkness  and  emptiness  of 
the  night.  How  gently  it  spreads  its  blanket, 
giving  all  beneath  it  an  aspect  of  loneliness 
and  solitude,  and  bringing  with  it  cold-merci- 
less, impartial  cold — and  death. 

The  snow  began  to  fall  an  hour  ago.  It 
has  covered  the  jagged  rocks  of  the  mountain 
side  and  made  them  smooth  and  even;  it  has 
covered  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
clustered  here  about  my  cabin — my  hiding 
place.  The  roof  of  the  cabin  also  must  be 
covered  by  this  time.  Good.  The  white  snow 
will  make  the  cabin  a  part  of  the  mountain 
side.  They'll  never  find  me  here.  But  I  must 
not  build  a  fire.  The  smoke  would  surely  be- 
tray me.  It  is  cold,  but  I  must  not  build  a 
fire.  Thank  God  there  is  no  wind,  for  if  the 
wind  blew  through  the  cracks  in  the  wall,  1 
would  freeze.  All  I  can  do  is  just  sit,  and  wait. 

The  silence  is  deafening — like  the  inside 
of  a  tomb.  It's  as  though  there  were  not  an- 
other living  thing  on  this  mountain  but  me. 
What  am  I  doing  here?  Why  am  I  sitting 
here  in  the  cold  with  my  gun  beside  me,  wait- 
ing? What  chance  of  escape  have  I?  On  one 
side  there  is  death  at  the  icy  hands  of  Nature; 
on  the  other  side,  death  at  the  hands  of  man. 
My  only  hope  is  to  wait,  to  sit  and  wait — and 
pray. 

What  was  that  noise?  A  stealthy  footstep 
crunching  in  the  ice?  An  avalanche  of  snow 
dislodged  from  a  branch  by  a  careless  hand? 
My  Imagination.  It's  nerve-wracking  sitting  in 
the  silence,  alone.  How  easily  a  man  could 
lose  his  mind  in  an  atmosphere  like  this. 

I  wonder  how  near  they  are  by  this  time. 
How  could  they  possibly  find  me  here?  The 
snow  has  surely  covered  my  trail.  No  dog  could 
follow  a  scent  tonight.  There  is  no  moon.  The 
icy  trail  will  be  dangerous  in  the  pitch  black- 


ness of  the  night.  And  yet  .  .  .  The  noise  again! 
I'm  sure  of  it  this  time.  That  was  no  trick  of 
the  mind,  no  fear-inspired  fancy.  That  was  a 
footstep,  careful  and  deliberate.  And  there's 
another,  and  another.  How  many  men  are 
there?  It's  hard  to  tell.  I  dare  not  go  to  a  win- 
dow to  look  out.  I  dare  not  move  from  my 
corner.  I  dare  not  even  breathe,  for  I  might 
break  the  deadly  silence  and  betray  myself. 
The  sound  is  dying  away.  Could  it  be  that 
they  have  overlooked  the  cabin?  Could  it  be 
that  they  will  not  find  me  after  all?  But  they 
might  come  back.  All  I  can  do  is  wait. 

I  wonder  if  the  snow  is  still  falling?  Yes,  I 
can  see  the  white  flakes  against  the  pitch 
black  sky.  But  there  is  ice  on  the  window,  and 
soon  I  won't  be  able  to  see  out  at  all.  It's  get- 
ting colder  in  here.  My  breath  is  freezing  in 
little  clouds.  My  hands  feel  stiff  and  numb. 
I've  got  to  move  around.  Every  joint  in  my 
body  aches.  It's  so  hard  to  walk.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  rest — lie  down  and  rest.  But  I  must 
not  go  to  sleep.  If  only  I  could  build  a  fire — 
warm  my  hands.  If  only  something  would 
happen!  Something  to  break  this  confounded 
silence.  A  cigarette  is  what  I  need;  I'll  light  a 
cigarette.  I've  got  to  find  a  match,  but  my 
hands  are  so  cold.  I  can't  find  one.  I  must 
have  one  somewhere,  I  know  I  hove  a  match — 
but  I  don't!  No  matches.  I  couldn't  build  a 
fire,  even  if  I  wanted  to.  I  can't  even  light  a 
cigarette.  Wonder  if  there  is  a  match  any- 
where in  the  cabin?  I'll  look — on  the  mantle, 
in  the  table  drawer,  on  the  shelves — no.  No 
matches,  no  food  either.  No  food,  no  matches, 
nothing.  Nothing  but  bore,  empty  drawers, 
bore,  empty  shelves,  bare  walls,  bare  floor, 
bare  ceiling,   Lord,   I'm  going  crazy! 

I've  got  to  rest,  calm  my  nerves.  Rest  and 
wait — and  think.  Think  about  anything,  my 
home,  my  family,  anything  except  this  icy 
tomb,  those  men  out  in  the  night,  hunting  me 
down  like  on  animal;  think  about  anything  ex- 
cept the  man  lying  dead  in  the  street  back 
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there. 

It's  getting  light  outside.  They'll  surely 
find  me  now,  in  the  daylight.  I  don't  care.  1 
wont  them  to  find  me.  I  can't  stand  this  any 
longer.  I  wish  they'd  hurry.  It's  so  cold,  and 
the  wind  is  beginning  to  blow.  I'm  so  tired. 
Maybe  if  I  sleep  for  a  while,  the  time  won't 
seem  so  long.  Sleep  .  .  . 

Snow.  How  deliberately  it  piles  its  flakes, 
one  upon  the  other.  It  seems  such  a  slow  pro- 
cess, and  yet  it  is  so  relentless,  so  unceasing. 
It  falls  so  gently,  and  yet,  when  once  it  begins 
to  spread  its  icy  blanket,  no  human  hand  can 
stop  it;  no  force  but  God  himself  can  check  its 
deadly  work. 

How  long  have  I  been  asleep?  It's  pitch 
dark  in  here.  Surely  I  could  not  have  slept 
the  whole  day  through.  Why  haven't  they 
found  me  yet?  They  must  have  passed  by  here 
a  dozen  times.  Why  haven't  they  seen  the 
cabin?  It  was  light  when  I  fell  asleep.  Cer- 
tainly they  could  have  seen  the  house  in  the 
daylight.  They  should  have  found  me  by  now. 
Maybe  they've  given  up  the  search.  Maybe 
they  won't  find  me  after  all.  Maybe  I've  won! 
But  still,  I  can't  be  sure.  I  must  wait  longer, 
to  see  if  they  come  back. 


I  can't  understand  why  it's  so  dark.  It's 
warmer,  too.  The  wind  must  have  stopped 
blowing.  Is  the  snow  still  falling?  It  must  be 
deep  by  now.  How  long  have  I  been  here?  I 
wish  there  were  some  way  to  tell.  Why  didn't 
I  wear  a  watch?  Why  didn't  I  bring  some 
matches  and  some  food,  too? 

I  hove  to  see  if  it's  still  snowing.  It's  so 
dark  in  here;  if  only  I  had  a  light.  The  win- 
dow, where's  the  window?  My  eyes  are  getting 
used  to  the  darkness  now.  But  the  window  is 
covered  with  ice — I  can't  see  out.  No,  it  isn't 
ice,  it's  snow.  The  window  is  covered  with 
snow.  It  must  have  drifted  up  against  the 
side  of  the  cabin  while  I  was  asleep.  That's 
why  it's  so  dark  in  here — snow,  covering  the 
window.  I'll  go  to  the  door  and  look  out.  I 
must  see  if  it's  day  or  night.  The  door  is 
stuck.  What's  the  matter  with  it?  There,  it's 
opening;  I  can  see — snow!  Snow  against  the 
door  too,  falling  through  the  open  doorway 
into  the  room.  It  must  be  covering  the  whole 
house.  Tons  and  tons  of  cold,  white  snow.  It's 
on  the  roof  too.  How  long  can  those  rotten 
boards  stand  the  strain?  How  long  can  I  with- 
stand cold  and  starvation?  I'm  trapped!  Trap- 
ped in  a  tomb  that  I  created  for  myself. 
Trapped  in  a  tomb  of  snow. 


_y^  ^mlie 


Deep 

Within  your  soul, 

A  captive 

Struggles  for  release 

Free  him! 

For  he  will  show  the  world 

Your  love  of  life. 


Barbara  Assaid,  '54 
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Horace  Mann — it  has  been  stated — - 
Was  not  himself  well  educated. 
Nor  were  his  folks — they  were  too  poor 
To  pay  the  rates  the  school  asked  for. 

But  they  were  owed  with  great  respect 
For  learned  men  and  facts  correct. 
Horace,  too,  (like  Dad — like  son) 
Admired  an  educated  one. 

He  had  a  vision  in  his  youth 
That  he  should  help  to  spread  the  truth 
And  also  have  the  school  to  be 
Made  for  oil  the  people — -free! 

Thus  it  was  he  went  to  work, 
And  worked  'till  people  didn't  shirk 
The  coll  to  teach  and  fill  the  mind 
With  knowledge  of  a  better  kind. 

Just  when  he  raised  school  standing  up. 
His  God  said,  "Sir,  you've  done  enough." 
His  work  was  stopped  by  Heaven's  hand 
And  now  he  dwells  in  Glory  Land. 

Virginia  Forward,  '57 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

^^HE  semi-annual  visits  of  the  Philadelphia 
\Jj  Orchestra  to  Richmond  are  eagerly 
awaited  by  people  in  eastern  Virginia. 
The  evening  of  October  26  found  o  large 
audience  filling  the  Mosque  for  the  concert 
by  this  orchestra,  now  considered  the  out- 
standing symphonic  group  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Eugene  Ormandy,  a  long-time 
favorite  of  Virginians,  had  already  promised  a 
program  which  was  familiar  and  well  loved  by 
many  people. 

There  is  always  the  chance  when  music 
is  so  familiar  and  often  hackneyed  as  ore  the 
Beethoven  "Symphony  Number  5"  and  the 
"Capriccio  Espangnol"  of  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
that  the  performance  will  be  a  repetition  of 
post  experiences.  This  was  certainly  not  the 
case.  Through  the  expert  interpretations  of 
Mr.  Ormandy  and  the  faultless  artistry  of  the 
musicians,  both  of  these  selections  were  made 
to  live  for  the  audience.  The  fullness  and 
depth  of  the  Beethoven  symphony  seemed  to 
envelop  the  listeners  in  an  awesome  silence. 
It  was  as  if  they  were  hearing  it  for  the  first 
time. 

The  "Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn" 
by  Johannes  Brahms,  which  opened  the  pro- 
gram, set  the  mood  for  on  evening  of  good 
listening.  From  the  opening  bars,  there  was 
a  feeling  of  union  and  interpretive  agreement 
between  Mr.  Ormandy  and  the  orchestra. 

"Nuages"  and  "Fetes",  the  two  Debussy 
Nocturnes  with  which  the  orchestra  began  the 
second  group,  showed  the  same  excellence  of 
musicianship.  William  Kincaid,  solo  flutist,  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  his  fine  per- 
formance in  these  selections. 

To  bring  to  a  close  this  fine  performance, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  presented  the 
rhythmic  and  beautifully  orchestrated  "Ca- 
priccio Espagnol".  The  brilliance,  intricate 
instrumental  patterns,  and  constantly  chang- 
ing timbres,  made  the  "Capriccio"  a  favorite 
of  the  audience.  The  difficult  double-stop 
passages  for  the  violin  in  the  fourth  movement 
ably  proved  the  virtuosity  of  the  concertmeist- 
er. 

For  an  encore,  the  orchestra  presented  an 
aria  from  "The  Snow  Maiden"  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.  This  seemed  to  continue  and  firm- 
ly establish  the  mood  which  had  been  set  by 
the  "Capriccio  Espagnol." 

Betty  Zoe  Bailey,  '54 
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BARTER  THEATRE  OF  VIRGINIA 

ET  some  point  between  the  time  Eugene 
O'Neil  wrote  his  delightful  Ah,  Wilder- 
ness! and  the  presentation  by  the  Barter 
Theatre,  October  28,  there  were  some  definite 
changes  mode.  Some  of  the  changes  were 
necessitated  by  the  limitation  to  one  set  and 
were  quite  understandable,  but  there  were 
also  changes  in  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  play.  Owen  Phillips,  director,  interpreted 
it  as  broad  comedy  bordering  on  a  farce,  in- 
stead of  OS  the  tenderly  humorous  and  poig- 
nant play  that  O'Neil  wrote.  His  own  portrayal 
of  the  father  was  one  of  good  natured  toler- 
ance instead  of  compassionate  understanding, 
and  Miss  LaVern's  Mrs.  Miller  touched  light- 
ly on  the  burlesque.  The  probable  reason  for 
the  comic  interpretation  is  that  Barter  strives 
to  reach  many  unsophisticated  audiences.  The 
fact  that  Owen  Phillips  and  Miss  LaVern  seem 
most  at  home  as  comedians  would  also  explain 
their  interpretations. 

Within  the  medio  of  comedy  the  parts  were 
well  acted,  especially  by  Jerry  Oddo  and 
Frank  Lowe.  Occasionally  Lowe's  characteri- 
zation made  Richard  seem  silly  instead  of  the 
sensitive,  very  intelligent,  and  highly  idealis- 
tic boy  he  was.  This  was  the  result  of  direction, 
because  Mr.  Lowe  seems  to  hove  an  ability 
for  sensitive  interpretation  and  that  wonderful 
quality  of  making  a  character  come  alive. 
Blanch  McKinney  gave  her  usual,  quiet 
performance.  Tom  Green,  an  English  teacher 
from  Danville,  was  very  good  as  Arthur,  the 
pseudo-sophisticated  older  brother.  Kay  Ken- 
dell  seemed  miscast  as  Muriel,  and  Tom  Mc- 
Keehan  gave  a  very  good  characterization  of 
Mr.  McCoomber,  but  he  appeared  nervous 
and  mumbled  his  lines. 

The  lights  and  setting  were  very  good.  The 
one  backyard  set  was  really  quite  sufficient, 
and  the  use  of  blue  lights  to  signify  youth  and 
the  future,  and  amber  lights  for  middle  age 
and  the  past  was  quite  effective.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fierce  violet  that  Miss 
LaVern  wore,  the  costumes  were  splendid, 
right  down  to  the  high-button  shoes. 

Mary  Cowles,  '55 
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ANGEL  STREET 

HNGEL  STREET  by  Patrick  Hamilton  was 
presented  November  19  and  20  by  the 
Longwood  Players  and  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Jongleurs.  Considering  the  unforeseen 
difficulties  that  forced  Dr.  C.  L.  S.  Earley  to 
postpone  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  choose,  cast, 
and  rehearse  a  new  play  in  only  four  weeks, 
the  mere  presentation  of  the  play  was  in  it- 
self a  major  achievement.  The  limited  time 
made  it  necessary  to  choose  a  ploy  with  a 
small  cast  and  a  fairly  simple  set;  the  mauve, 
cluttered,  and  very  Victorian  decor  was  de- 
signed by  Florence  Blake. 

Ellen  Porter  took  over  immediately  and 
gave  such  a  masterful  performance  that  she 
bound  together  what  is  artistically  a  rather 
weak  play.  Her  acting  was  so  sincere  and  so 
convincing  that  many  of  the  playwright's 
blunders  went  unnoticed. 

Ellen  had  an  able  antagonist  in  Elwood 
Rice  as  the  thoroughly  destestable  Manning- 
ham.  Rice  admirably  handled  a  completely 
unsympathetic  part  and  succeeded  in  evoking 
a  suitable  horror  from  the  audience.  There 
was  little  character  development  in  the  role, 
but  this  was  inherent  in  the  part,  not  a  weak- 
ness in  the  direction  or  in  Rice's  understand- 
ing of  the  character. 

Porter  and  Rice  were  ably  supported  by 
James  Parker  on  Friday  and  Tom  Moore  on 
Thursday  as  Sergeant  Rough,  Scotland  Yard's 
Angel  of  Justice.  Jeanne  Lynch  Hobbs  as  the 
impudent  maid,  Nancy,  Patsy  Abernathy  as 
the  ever  faithful  Elizabeth,  and  Dave  Meieney 
and  Tom  Stewart  as  policemen,  made  up  the 
rest  of  a  fine  supporting  cast. 

Both  Tom  Moore  and  James  Parker  gave 
fine  performances,  but  each  had  his  own  in- 
terpretation. Moore  was  a  kindly,  benevolent, 
very  serious  and  elderly  detective.  Parker's 
"Sergeant"  was  reserved,  spiced  with  a  bit  of 
dry  humor,  a  poker  face,  and  a  fine  sense  of 
timing  that  gave  the  audience  a  humorous 
outlet  for  the  tension  created  by  some  of  the 
more  serious  scenes.  Jeanne  Hobbs  showed  a 
rare  and  delicate  sense  of  balance  by  playing 
Nancy  to  the  hilt  without  over-doing  it.  Patsy 


Abernathy,  who  hod  developed  the  most  con- 
vincing accent,  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
made  a  good  part  of  the  role  of  Elizabeth. 

Dr.  Earley  for  the  wonders  worked  with 
a  slow  play,  Beverly  Taylor  for  the  beautifully 
timed  lighting,  and  again  Ellen  Porter  for  her 
sensitive  interpretation  are  to  be  especially 
congratulated  for  a  play  well  given  and  well 
received. 

Mary  Cowle.s,  '55 


JEROME  HINES,  BASSO 


>Y\R.  Hine 
1X1  the  M 


les,  the  outstanding  young  basso  of 
Metropolitan  Opera,  gave  a  very  in- 
formal and  very  entertaining  perform- 
ance to  open  this  winter's  Artist  Series  on 
October  22.  His  casual  and  friendly  attitude 
had  the  audience  eating  out  of  his  hand  from 
the  moment  he  stepped  on  the  stage  until  the 
end  of  his  eighth  encore  two  hours  later.  Al- 
though neither  were  displayed  to  their  full 
advantage  in  this  concert,  Mr.  Hines  has  a 
magnificent  voice  and  great  technical  skill. 

His  program,  which  was  very  light,  left 
much  to  be  desired;  and  those  who  came 
expecting  to  hear  basso  arias  left  disappoint- 
ed. The  first  half  which  consisted  of  one  aria, 
Lcrgo  from  Xerxes,  and  several  art  songs  by 
Strauss,  Wolf,  Shubert,  Duparc,  and  Saint- 
Saens  was  very  appropriate  but  certainly  re- 
quired no  great  effort  on  the  part  of  either  the 
singer  or  his  audience.  With  his  burlesque 
rendition  of  Rogers  and  Hammerstein's  Some 
Enchanted  Evening  as  on  encore  to  the  first 
half,  the  program  began  to  weaken.  Some  of 
the  selections  in  the  second  section  were 
Daniel  Wolf's  Rain  Tonight — a  sophisticated 
version  of  Rain,  rain  go  away — Jonah  and 
the  Whale,  A  Sailor's  Life  and  six  more  en- 
cores. 

Mr.  Hines  not  only  sang  down  to  his 
audience;  he  made  jokes,  grimaced,  and  ca- 
vorted on  the  stage.  Mr.  Hine's  talent  is  plain- 
ly recognizable,  and  one  day  he  may  inherit 
the  crown  of  Chaliapin,  and  Pinza  if  he 
remembers  certain  things:  first,  the  true 
artist  never  lowers  his  high  standards  regard- 
less of  his  audience,  and  strives  always  to  give 
a  good  performance;  and  second,  good  taste 
is  indispensable  to  anyone  who  depends  upon 
the  fickle  public.  Mr.  Hines  made  the  serious 
mistake  of  alienating   many  of  those   in   the 
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audience  who  are  the  future  opera-goers  and 
his  future  patrons. 

Alexander  Alexy,  accompanist  for  Mr. 
Mines,  gave  a  very  competent  If  rather  un- 
inspired performance  following  the  intermis- 
sion. His  solo  selections,  the  Soint-Soens 
arrangement  of  Bach's  Bourree,  The  Maiden's 
Wish  by  Chopin-Liszt  and  Mendelssohn's 
Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso  were 
obviously  chosen  to  display  his  technical 
dexterity  rather  than  his  powers  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mary  Cowles,  '55 


SIR  HUBERT  WILKINS,  Lecturer 

On  November  12,  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins, 
world  famous  Arctic  explorer,  gave  o  lecture 
with    moving    pictures    in    Jarmon     Hall.     Sir 


Hubert  explained  the  great  extent  of  the 
Arctic,  and  the  true  characteristics  of  this 
region  and  of  its  people. 

His  main  objectives  were  to  make  us  see 
the  necessity  of  establishing  military  posts 
along  the  Arctic,  and  to  help  us  to  understand 
the  conditions  under  which  men  would  hove 
to  work.  His  theory  is  to  use  submarines  de- 
signed to  move  under  the  ice  and  to  launch 
guided  missies  from  them  by  means  of  an 
elevator  platform.  Much  of  his  experimenta- 
tion has  been  for  the  armed  forces  to  find 
better  methods  of  protection  and  combat  in 
the  polar  regions.  After  his  lecture.  Sir  Hubert 
showed  movies  taken  in  the  Arctic  regions  of 
North  America  and  Asia  to  illustrate  some  of 
his  research  in  this  field. 

Those  who  were  not  in  Sir  Hubert's  small 
audience  missed  a  very  entertaining  and  in- 
formative lecture. 

Mary  Cowles  '55 


Watch  for  These  Events 


LONGWOOD  COLLEGE 

Roy  Jesson,  Pianist,  December  4,  8:00  P.  M. 

Christmas  Concert,  Longwood  and  Hampden-Sydney  Choirs, 

December  13,  8:00  P.  M. 
Columbus  Boychoir,  January  12,  8:00  P.  M. 

LYNCHBURG  COLLEGE 

Movie,  Open  City,  January  23 
Movie,  Oliver  Twist,  March  6 
Dublin  Players,  Irish  plays,  March  18 

RICHMOND  (at  the  Mosque) 

John  Brown's  Body,  December  15 

Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial,  January  8 

Jose  Greco  and  His  Spanish  Dancers,  January  14 

Vorgy  and  Bess,  January  18-23 

Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist,  February  20 

Zino  Francescatti,  Violinist,  March  1 

RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

National  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Washington,  February  27 

SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

The  Mikado,  Puppet  Playhouse  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  January  10,  3:00  P.  M. 
Elizabeth  Bowen,  British  Novelist,  February  25,  7:30  P.  M. 
Alan  Barth,  Editorial  Staff,  The  Washington  Post,  March  5,  7:30  P.  M. 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  7,  3:00  P.  M. 
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WITH  A  QUIET  HEART 
An  autobiography  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne 

XHAVE  enjoyed  the  past,  I  find  the  pre- 
sent good,  and  I  look  to  the  future  with 
a  quiet  heart." 

With  these  words,  Eva  Le  Gallienne  con- 
cludes the  second  story  of  her  life  (the  first, 
At  33,  was  published  in  1933)  and  most  aptly 
expresses  the  philosophy  which  she  has  at- 
tained through  many  of  the  experiences  re- 
lated in  this  book. 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  theatre  and 
the  world  which  revolves  around  it,  this  book 
will  hold  a  particular  fascination.  There  are 
intimate  sketches  of  many  stage  and  screen 
stars  drawn  from  Miss  Le  Gallienne's  associa- 
tion with  them.  Included  in  this  group  are 
such  notables  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  Lunts, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Les- 
lie Howard,  and  Greta  Garbo. 

With  A  Quiet  Heart  is  a  well-planned 
book  written  with  thought  and  balance,  be- 
ginning with  the  violent  cataclysm  (her  hands 
were   nearly   burned   off)   which   cut  Miss   Le 


Gallienne's   life  in   two  and  ending  with   her 
conclusions  about  her   life  and   work. 

Although  some  of  the  author's  ideals  and 
beliefs  concerning  the  theatre  and  its  ultimate 
purpose  may  not  be  in  complete  accord  with 
those  of  her  readers,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  judgements  were  formed  by  an 
artist  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  transient 
beauties  of  life  and  the  innovations  created  by 
a  changing  world.  These  are  the  beliefs  of  one 
who  has  lived  long  enough  and  completely 
enough  to  have  gained  a  keen  insight  and 
perspective. 

With  A  Quiet  Heart  is  written  with  charm, 
kindliness,  humor,  and  has  an  almost  lyrical 
quality.  Above  all,  the  author's  intense  de- 
votion to  the  theatre  which  "spreads  out 
beauty,  truth,  wisdom,  compassion,  gaiety, 
magic,  and  understanding  of  our  fellow  men 
into  life"  is  emphasized.  No  sensitive  reader 
will  be  able  to  close  this  book  without  having 
gained  a  sincere  respect  not  only  for  Eva  Le 
Gallienne's  devotion  to  the  best  of  human 
values  in  the  theatre,  but  also  for  her  nobility 
of  spirit  as  a  human  being. 

Nancy  Nelson,  '55 
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And  the  sea  roars  .  .  . 
And  the  gull  soars  .  .  . 
Alone. 

Snow  falls 
Each  flake 
Alone. 

Music  plays 
Each  note 
Alone. 

Time  moves  on 
Man  ever  stands 
Alone. 

Mary  Ann  King,  '54 
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Frances  Bailey,  '57 
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In  spring  a  tree's  a  woman,  young  and  fair, 
Awal<.ened  from  her  slumber  by  the  sun. 
The  bee,  her  lover,  finds  the  wondrous  sweetness 
Of  the  fragrant  blossoms  in  her  hair. 

As  time  flows  by,  the  summer  with  its  power 
Finds  her  alone.  Her  lover  now  is  gone. 
Yet  bravely  still  she  primps,  although  the  foe. 
Dread  winter,  advances  with  each  new-born  hour. 

But  in  the  fall  her  weary  fingers  slow. 
Her  radiance  faded  by  the  rush  of  time. 
With  shudders  as  the  autumn  chill  she  knows. 
Her  beauty  she  surrenders  to  the  foe. 

Winter,  laughing  gayly  o'er  his  prize. 
Surrounds  her  with  his  dreaded  cloak  of  gray. 
She  helplessly  in  supplication  stands 
And  lifts  her  old  gnarled  fingers  to  the  skies. 


Cyn    cJLittle   ^n 
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Loughs  ore  chubby  little  girls. 
With  sparkling  eyes  and  golden  curls. 
Who  con  the  darkest  grouch  beguile. 
And  turn  his  frown  into  a  smile. 
Who  never  did  a  stranger  find. 
Nor  was  to  any  beauty  blind. 
When  she  leaves,  all  worries  go. 
And  lingers  still  a  rosy  glow. 

A  naughty  little  boy's  a  frown. 

Who  turns  the  household  upside-down. 

Who  kicks  the  cat  and  pulls  his  tail. 

And  causes  little  girls  to  wail. 

Whom  no  one  loves  but  Mother  Dear, 

And  all  the  neighboring  gardeners  fear. 

And  all  the  world  in  dire  despair 

Walks  off,  end  leaves  him  frowning  there. 


He  Used  Chains 


Pat  McLemore,  '55 


Old  you  know  that 
one  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  the 
United  States  of 
America  lived  and 
practiced  medicine  in 
Virginia?  Did  you  know 
that  this  man  was  born 
not  far  from  Farm- 
vllle,  and  that  he  is 
burled  in  the  College 
Church  Cemetery  at 
Hampden-Sydney? 

Dr.  John  Peter  Met- 
tauer,  little  known  to 
many  of  us,  played  a 
large  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  medical  surgery 
in  our  own  country. 
Stowed  away  in  the 
back  issues  of  medical 
journals     and     in     the 

pages  of  a  few  reference  books,  the  facts 
about  this  fascinating  personality  and  truly 
great  man  have  been  obscured  by  passing 
time.  Yet  he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  on  land  purchased  by  his 
father  from  Andrew  Johnston.  Here  he  at- 
tended school  and  established  a  school  of  his 
own. 

Dr.  Mettnouer  was  born  in  1787,  the  son 
of  Francis  Joseph  Mettauer,  an  Alsatian 
surgeon  who  came  to  the  United  States  short- 
ly after  the  American  Revolution,  and  Jemi- 
miah  Crump  Gaulding.  He  attended  grammar 
school  at  Hampden-Sydney,  entered  Hamp- 
den-Sydney College,  and  in  1809  received  his 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School. 

A  tall,  austere,  eccentric  gentleman,  Dr. 
Mettauer  was  greatly  respected  by  his  many 
acquaintances.  He  never  attended  any  social 
or  religious  functions.  Indeed  his  days  must 
have  been  filled  to  capacity,  judging  by  the 
amount   of    research    he   carried    on    and    the 


great  number  of  pat- 
ients who  flocked  to 
him.  An  imposing  and, 
apparently,  a  domi- 
neering character.  Dr. 
Mettauer  was  even 
obeyed  after  his  death. 
He  always  wore  a  tall 
stovepipe  hot,  even 
while  operating  or  at 
meals,  and  he  request- 
ed that  he  be  buried  in 
it.  In  order  that  his 
instructions  be  carried 
out,  an  extra  long  cof- 
fin was   made. 

Busy  though  he 
must  have  been,  he 
found  the  time  to 
marry  four  women.  His 
wives,  in  order,  were: 
Mary  Woodard  of  Nor- 
folk; Margaret  Carter  of  Prince  Edward 
County;  Louisa  Mansfield  of  Connecticut;  and 
Mary  E.  Dyson  of  Nottoway  County.  He  was 
the  father  of  ten  children. 

For  only  two  short  periods  of  time  did  Dr. 
Mettauer  live  outside  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  lived  in 
Norfolk.  For  one  school  year  in  1835-36  he 
was  professor  of  surgery  in  Washington  Medi- 
cal College  in  Baltimore. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Mettauer  deservedly 
acquired  more  than  national  fame.  He  was,  it 
has  been  said,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  the  profession  of  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  He  operated  before  the  day  of  anes- 
thesia, equipping  his  operating  table  with 
chains.  Most  of  his  instruments  he  made  him- 
self. Dr.  Mettauer  published  a  large  number 
of  articles  about  every  subject  in  surgery  and 
medicine.  Some  of  his  discoveries  in  corrective 
operations  were  the  first  known  in  his  field; 
for  example,  his  operation  on  the  eye  for  cata- 
racts. 

iContinued  on  page  21< 
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THE  COLONNADE 


'FATHER,  FORGIVE  THEM' 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  STORM 


iContined  from  page  5) 

vented  me  from  doing  so.  I  screamed  again, 
hoping  that  this  time  I  might  die  from  it. 
"God,"  I  shouted,  "There  is  no  God!  This  is 
not  my  God  doing  this!"  I  heard  the  rumble 
again  of  the  planes  overhead  and  heard  more 
bombs  dropping  and  looked  up  in  defiance 
when  Father  Korus  made  his  way  to  me  and 
yanked  me  down  to  shelter.  With  the  shelter 
came  blackness. 

As  I  look  about  this  room,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  smile;  but  I  have  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion and  of  love  in  my  heart.  Now  I  realize 
that  God  must  do  his  will  even  though  we  on 
earth  cannot  always  understand.  During  the 
two  days  I  have  been  unconscious,  a  voice  kept 
saying  over  and  over,  "Just  you  be  careful, 
young  boys,  there  is  so  much  you  have  to  face 
when  you  grow  old.  Have  your  fun,  but  re- 
member you  still  have  an  unpaid  debt  to  our 
god."  These  were  the  words  of  "good  old 
Marcus,"   of  course. 

L  didn't  suffer  physically  as  did  the  greater 
portion  of  my  village  folk,  but  the  mental 
anguish  1  have  already  been  through,  and 
shall  go  through  in  the  future,  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  price  I  must  pay  to  fulfill  my 
debt  to  God — and  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Papp- 
off,  Miss  Anski,  the  Demies,  and  the  many 
others — with  God's  help  I  shall  fulfill  this 
debt! 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

Father  and  I  froze  in  horror.  There,  peering  at 
us  from  outside  the  window  was  a  strange, 
white  face.  For  about  half-a-minute  we  sat 
there,  unable  to  move,  and  then  the  thing 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  All 
at  once,  piercing  the  dead  silence  of  the  room, 
my  father  laughed  harshly. 

"The  cat,"  he  gasped. 

Of  course,  it  must  have  been  the  cat,  we 
all  agreed,  chiding  ourselves  for  letting  our 
overwrought  imaginations  get  the  better  of 
us. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
the  storm  finally  spent  itself,  and  morning 
dawned  bright  and  clear.  After  Father  went 
outside  to  survey  the  damage  done  to  the 
crops,  he  came  back  carrying  the  body  of 
Uling. 

"Struck  by  lightning,"  Father  explained. 
"Old  Doctor  Thornton  was  walking  past,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  judge  the  time  Uling 
had  been  struck." 

Here  Father  looked  at  us  strangely  and 
dropped  his  bombshell.  "He's  positive  the 
cat  died  not  later  than  nine  o'clock  ..." 


Him;  I  dreamed  I  was  married  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world. 
Her;  Were  we  happy? 


Always  Come  To 

DAVIDSON'S 

Farmville's  Largest  Department  Store 

"The  House  of  Quality" 

Farmville,  Virginia 


PHILOSOPHY 

Life  is 

A  moment  in 

Eternity's  night  before  dark 

Clouds  blot  out  the  moon,  and  then 

move  on. 


Prances  Bailey  '57 


Longwood  Jewelry 
Rings — Bracelets — Pins 

LONGWOOD  JEWELER 

Farmville,  Virginia 
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HE  USED  CHAINS 


^Continued  jrom  page  19 1 


Young  men  who  wanted  to  study  under 
him  came  in  droves  from  all  over  the  country. 
To  remedy  this  situation  he  established 
and  maintained  for  a  while  a  medical  school. 
Prince  Edward  Medical  Institute  was  organized 
in  1837,  and  from  here  were  graduated  quite 
a  number  of  physicians.  In  1847  this  institu- 
tion became  the  Medical  Department  of 
Randolph-Macon -College,  the  faculty  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Mettouer  and  his  two  elder  sons. 
The  school  was  suspended  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  and  was  never  reopened. 

Dr.  Mettouer  died  of  pneumonia  in  1875. 
A  great  man  in  his  own  right,  he  is  deserving 
of  recognition  as  a  "first"  in  the  field  of 
medicine. 


MATHISDERMALER 

(.Continued  from  page  3) 

mith  answers  "yes"  to  these  questions,  but 
can  the  artist  afford  to  follow  his  generous 
impulses  and  rebel  against  oppressors  of  self 
and  society?  In  answer  to  this  question,  the 
cardinal  appears  in  the  opera  and  advises 
Mathis  to  cultivate  his  art  and  leave  politics  to 
politicians.  This,  no  doubt,  represents  Hinde- 
mith's  solution  to  the  problem.  He  desired  that 
art  be  permitted  to  live  for  its  own  sake  apart 
from  the  world's  political  strife.  Both  Hinde- 
mith  and  Grunewald  felt  that  art  transcends 
all  barriers  and  comprises  a  world  of  its  own, 
proceeding  from  the  world  of  man  to  express 
his  deepest  thought  and  emotion. 

Thus  we  have  a  fusion  of  the  arts.  It  is  a 


difficult  task  for  one  man  of  genius  to  inter- 
pret another.  Only  when  the  minds  of  the 
two  con  be  united,  until  their  spirits  can 
strive  toward  the  same  goal  can  this  be 
accomplished.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mathis  Grunewald  felt  a  call  and  knew  the 
chains  of  a  mind  torn  between  his  art  and 
his  ideals.  His  beliefs  and  convictions,  and 
perhaps  his  doubts,  were  so  real  that  Paul 
Hindemith,  nearly  four  centuries  later,  could 
understand  them  and  in  some  way  moke  them 
his  own,  because  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
them.  Only  in  this  way  could  he  portray 
Mathis  der  Maler,  for  they  were  friends. 


LISTEN 

Listen, 

For  off — yet  near 

A  melody  floats  on 

Memory's  wings,  and  an  old  love  is 

Recalled. 

Lois  Ann   Childress,   '56 


ANTICIPATION 

Red  boll 

Do  not  tarry. 

Drop  behind  thy  Master, 

So  I  con  hurry  out  to  see 

My  love. 

Molly  Ann  H.arvey.  '56 


Norcross  Cords  Whitman  Candy 

Montag  Stationery 

Popular  Cosmetics 

Fountain  Service 

OWEN-SANFORD  DRUG  CO. 


Compliments  of 

MOTTLEY 

CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Dealers  in  Building  Supplies 
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MARTIN  THE  JEWELER 

Will  Appreciate  Your  Business 
Fannville,  Virginia 


FARMVILLE  FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

"Complete 
House  Furnishings" 


Stop  Where  You  Are 
Try  Your  Own  College 

SNACK  BAR 


For  The  Best  In 
Men's  Wear 

Sportswear  -  Sweaters  -  Cordo  Coats 
Sport  Shirts  and  Jackets 

VERSER'S 


WHITLOCK-ZIMMERMAN 

Ford  and  Mercury  Sales 

and  Services 

Farmville,  Virginia 


<$ 


DAVIDSON'S  STUDIO 
Portraits  of  Character 


First  With  The  Newest 
DOROTHY  MAY 

Farmville,  Virginia 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Farmville,  Virginia 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


REACH  FOR 

Sunbeam  Bread 

Your  Local  Distributor 

C.  F.  MORING 


Compliments  of 

CHAPPELL'S 

Lunches,  Confections,  School  Supplies 


Printing 


THE  FARMVILLE  HERALD 

North  Street  —  Farmville,  Va. 


DEPT^^      •^    STOUE 

Headquarters  for 
Shoes 


COLLEGE  SHOPPE 
"We  Appreciate  Your  Patronage" 

Farmville,  Virginia 


"Compliments  of  your 
Newberry  Store" 

J.J.  NEWBERRY  CO. 
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FARMVILLE  CREAMERY 

Pasteurized  Dairy 

Products 
Farmville,  Virginia 


BURGER'S  MARKET 

Fresh  Meats,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and 
Groceries 
Phone  7 


HOTEL  WEYANOKE 

Strictly  Fireproof  and  Modern  In 

Every  Particular 

Excellent  Meals 
Across  From  Longwood  College 

C.  PLEENOR,  Mgr. 


Flowers  For  All 
Occasions 

COLLINS  FLORIST 

Phone  181    Day  Phone  4  Night 


COOK'S  SERVICE  STATION 

Amoco  Products 

Opposite  N.  &  W.  Passenger  Station 

Route  460  Phone  419 


M               GRADUATE                 M 

/I ,           REGISTERED           /I . 

A          PHARMACISTS             J- 

"Truly  A  Drug  Store" 

GRAY'S  DRUG  STORE 

Farmville,  Virginia 

F.  W.  HUBBARD,  INS.  AGENCY 

General  Insurance 
Planter's  Bank  Building 

Farmville,  Virginia 


SLAYTON'S  RESTAURANT 
"Fine  Foods  Our  Specialty" 

On  Limits  for  Longwood  Students 


SOUTHSIDE  DRUG  STORE 

Compliments  of 

Southside  Drug  Store 

"On  The  Corner" 
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Listen  To  The  Hour 
Of  Stars 

Monday-Friday  —  3-4  P.  M. 


Distinctive  Portraiture 

To  Keep  For  Tomorrow  The 

Most  Memorable  Moments  Of  Today 

AGEE'S  STUDIO 
Quick  Service  on  Kodak  Finishing 


FARMVILLE 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Pictm-es  Framed  —  Paint  - 
And  Sport  Goods 
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THEY  LAUGHED  AT  THESE  BACK  WHEN 


An  American  boy  was  sitting  on  the  couch 
with  a   French  girl   in  a  draughty  room. 

"Je  t'adore!"  said  the  American. 

"Shut  it  yourself,  you  lazee  Yankee!"  re- 
plied the  mademoiselle. 

Colonnade,   1945 

A  professor  we   know  claims   he  can    re- 
member way  back  when  neck  was  a  noun. 

Colonnade,  1940 


Thoughtful    friend;    "My   good    man,    why 
don't  you  take  the  street  car  home?" 

Illuminated     one:     "Sh'     no    ushe.     Wife 
wouldn't  let  me  keep  it  in  the  houshe." 

Colonnade,   1941 

"I  hear  the  Faculty  is  trying  to  stop  neck- 
ing." 

"Is  that  so?  First  thing  you  know  they'll 
be  trying  to  make  the  students  stop  too." 

Colonnade,  1944 
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For  better  shows 
we  offer 
the   best 


Visit 

our  theatres 

in  Farmville,  Va. 
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America's  most  popular  cigarettB  / 
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TURKISH  &  DOMESTIC 
BLEND 

CIGARETTES 
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